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To Subscribers. 


This paper has been established fur the 
purpose of promoting Primary Schools in the 
Southern and Western States. It will be 
furnished gratuitously to all School Teachers, 
male and female. It can be sent by mail to 
any part of the country fora very trifling 
postage. ; 

Among many eminent teachers who will 
furnish articles for this paper, are Epwarp D. 
Mansrietp, Professor of Constitutional Law 
in Cincinnati College and Inspector of Com- 
mon Schools: Lyman Hanpine, Professor in 
Cincinnati College and Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department of that Institution; 
Avexanper McGurrey, Professor in Wood- 
ward College. It is also expected that 
Professor Calvin E. Siowe will give the 
assistance of his pen. Professor Stowe is 
daily expected from Europe, where he has 
spent the last year, and will be able to furnish 
highly interesting information in regard to 
the systems of instruction in Prussia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and other parts of the 
continent. 


‘* The paper will take no part in sectarian- 
ism or politics, but the leading object of it 
shall be to show the influence and importance 
of schools—to interest the leading prominent 
men in their improvemeat—to make known 
and excite to proper action, the indifference 
and apathy of parents—to show the want and 
necessity of well-qualified teachers—to point 
out the defects ia the prevailing systems of 
instruction, a from bad school 






ommend proper school books—to describe the 
wrong structure and location of school-hou- 
ses, and to suggest plans for their improve- 
ment—to prevail on trustees, inspectors and 
commissioners of schools to be faithful in the 
performance of their whole duties--and, in a 
word, to urge, by all proper means, every 
member of the community to give its earnest 
co-operation with our Common Schools.” 


Ali Letters and Subscriptions should be d}- 
rected, (post paid) to the ‘‘ Common Scxoor 
Apvocatr,” Cincinnati, Onto.--As thé Pa- 
per is furnished free of charge, the publishers 
will take no Letters from the Post Office upon 
which the postage has not been paid. This 
regulation will be strictly observed in all 
cases. 


(cp In selecting matter for this paper 
extracts have been freely made from the 
“Common School Assistant,’ published 
in the State of New York, and edited by that 
untiring friend of common schools, J. O. Tay- 
lor. Also, from “‘ The Annals of Education,” 
the “School teachers’ Friend” by Dwight. 
The volumes of the ** American Institute of 
Instruction,” and many other valuable works 
not accessible to most teachers. 
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Competent Teachers. 

Let competent teachers be selected. It is 
truly surprising how little attention is often 
paid to this. Ifany mechanical work is to 
be done, the best mechanics are selected,and 
a bungler in any trade is beft without employ, 
but often is the teacher of the common school 
employed with but little inquiry into his eom- 
petency ; he is received, perhaps, because he 
proposes to teach at alow price. You would 
notentrust your watch toa bungler ifhe 
should offer to repair it for nothing, and why 
will you entrust your children to an incompe- 
tent teacher? Is not your child of more val- 
ue than your watch, and is not the injury ten 
fold greater,when the child is made worse in- 
stead of better, as he will be by being sent to 
an unqualified teacher? Look well then to 
the qualifications, moral as well as literary,of 
him to whom you are about to entrust the care 
of your child, and thus show that your pater- 
nal affection is guided by a sound judgment 
and discretion. 

But itmay besaid that qualified teachers 


cannot be procured ; and what is the reason of 


this ? It is because they are not paid : young 
men have no inducement held out to eneour- 
age them to qualify for teaching. It is a me- 
lancholy fact, thit in most schocl districts 


qaorsrument—to suggest rec Went to ree, | there is an unwillinguess to. give the 


master as much wages as is given to the com- 
mon laborer on the farm, or in the workshop, 
and until this evil is removed it will be in vain 
to expect that a sufficient number will be ed- 
ueated in a manner to fit them for teaching. 

Exertions are now making under legisla- 
tive enactment to procure teachers. An ap- 
propriation of money has been made to eight 
academies in the state for this purpose, but 
these exertions will fail unless the people gen- 
erally are induced to give their encourage- 
ment by paying a more liberal compensation 
to theschoolmaster. It is their interest to 
do so, for the scholar’s time is. lost while he is 
sent to an unqualified teacher, and one year’s 
instruction under a good teacher is better 
than halfa dozen under a poor one. 

After our children are placed under a com- 


petent teacher’s care let us not forget them’ diminished? 


ourselves. 





those whom they employ to perform any me- 
chanical or other manual labor: and is not one 
important reason why children themselves are 
often so little interested in theirschool, to be 
found in the fact, that they see their parents 
uninterested? Let schools be visited ; let 
children see that those to whom they are ac- 
custemed to look foran example are interest- 
ed in the school, and their ambition will be a- 
roused, their improvement will be propor- 
tionally increased. 








There is another point to which we would 
eall the attention, and that is the discipline 
of the school. Discipline is indispensible for 
two reasons ; one is,the scholar will not learn 
without it ; and the otheris,it isa funda- 
mental principle in the formation of moral 
character. Great often are the perplexities 
of the teacher to govern his school, and these 
in most cases arise froma want of co-opera- 
tionon the part of parents, and in some cases 
from the actual hostility of the parent to the 
good government of the child. Co-operate 
with ycur teacher then in the discipline ofthe 
school, for as ‘‘ order is heaven’s first law,” so 
unless it be found in a school, no good will be 
received by any child who is sent there. ~ 


Before closing this address we wish to ap- 
peal especially to those who haveno chil- 
dren of their own to educate, and who may 
‘hence conclude that they have ho interest in 
common schools. As patriots and philan- 
thropists, all have adeep interest in them :— 
for what has already been said of the impor- 
tance of general education to the welfare of 
our common country, affords a strong reason 
why every citizen should be interested in 
schools, and be willing to contribute his mo- 
ney tosustainthem. Upon what principle is 
any tax levied upon a community ! Is it not 
because the object to which the tax is appro- 
priated is forthe general benefit of the whole? 
Wherein then does the school tax differ in 
principle? Is not the whole community bea- 
efitted by general education? Let it be un- 
derstood that by education we mean that 
which forms the moral as well as the intellec- 
al character of the educated. Is it not for- 
the good of all tohave the amount of crime. 
According to tables which. 
have been taken, more than three-fourths of 


Here again is a strange inconsistency in theconvicts in our two state prisons have ei- 
parents paying so little attention to schools, ther received no education ora very imper- 
when they are found so carefully inspecting fectone. ‘ Afterthe school system of Prus~ 
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sia had been in operation fourteen years,the 
proportion ef paupers and criminals had de- 
creased 38 per cent.’”’—(Cousin’s Report.) | 

You are lessening your other taxes by pay- 
ing the school tax : but ina more direct way 
the school prcperly conducted from its moral 
influence, is an insurance office for the safety 
of your property. How much every year 
does the farmer, the merchant and the me- 
chanic lose by the depredations of the thief | 
and other vicious members of community ! 
Therefore whatever tends to lessen these 
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losses is so much insurance on property. Pay 





liberally, therefore to the common school, | 
and take an interest in its being well conduc- 
ted, if you would enjoy your possessions in | 
greater security, aad promote the prosperity | 
and happiness of your country. By patronis- 
ing the common school, we promote in the | 
most effectual way our academies and colle- | 
ges, for by general education the talents of | 
many children are elicited and they are stim- | 
ulated to enterthe higherseminaries of learn- | 
ing, when they would be left in ignorance | 
were it not for the commonschool. The fact 
of the great number of students in our colle- 
ges from the New England states, is a full il- 
lustration of the truth of this remark. 
Finally, let schools be supplied with the 
bestselected books. There is often an un- 
willingness to purchase suitable books for 
children who are sent to school. There is as 
much reason in sending a man into your field 
to cut down your grass without a scythe, as 
to send a child to school without books.— 
These are the implements of the scholar’s 
trade ; They should be of a good quality, and 
of all the expenditures for a family, none re- 
turns so good a profit as that which is paid for 
useful books for our children ; for give a child 
the means of acquiring knowledge, and the 
taste which is given at a proper school will 
lead the child to resort for information and 
amusement to books,and thus the habit of 
reading may secure it from vice and misery, 


School Government. 

In Childhood impressions are easily made 
and longer retained than those made at a 
more advanced period. And if good impres- 
sions are not made in season, evil impressions 
willbe theconsequence. Ip an ill governed 
school,the vicious habitsand examples of each 
pupil will serve to contaminate all the rest, 
and the increase of vice will of course, bein 
the compound ratio of the nuinber of pupils, — 
A child would be betterkept at home with all 
its own bad habits, tham be sent to such a 
echool, 
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The principle which forms the basis of re- 
publican government, that every man is ca- 
pable of reasoning, and consequently of Gov- 
erning himself ; and that all authority eman- 
ates from the people, will be seen, upon a mo- 
ment’s reflection, to be wholly incompatible 
with the government necessaryin a school ; 
asone of the first objects which brings the 
child to school is to learn to reason correct- 
ly, and regulate its future conduct by the 
principles of right and wrong, and as it ought 
to be an indispensable duty to the teacher to 
instruct the pupil in the principles of self gov- 
ernment, his authority must be absolute, 

But as itis the business of the teacher to 


| instruct the pupil, and of the teacher to learn 


to reasonon the principles of moral justice, 


every exercise of his authority, either in com- 
mandiog, in rewarding, or in punishing, | 


ought to be a practical illustration of the 
principles he teaches. 
Every pupil capable of knowing any thing, 


ought to be made to know that it comes to) 


school to learn what is necessary to its fature 
usefulness, and to believe that the teacher is 
capable of instructing it, and also that it can- 
not be taught unless regular system and per- 
fect good order are maintained. 

One of the firstand most important duties 
ofa teacher is to make a judicious classifica- 
tion of his school according to merit, and 
without even the shalow of partiality ; and 
the same regard to merit ought always to reg- 


ulate promotion,from a lower to a higher class; 
and no reasonable pains ought to be spared to 


excite a laudable ambition to merit. In all 
cases of promotion, amiableness of deport- 
ment and corragtness of moral character 
ought to have their due weight. 
_ When a school is duly classed, every pupil 
should be taught that the slightest interrup- 
tion of perfect order ‘s a hindrance to learn- 
ing and to consider that the sinallest unneces- 
sary breach of order is un insult, not only to 
the teacber, but to every pupil in the school. 

In every school there ought to bea system 
of laws and regulations, written in concise 
and plain language, which ought to be hung 
upin the school room, and read aloud at least 
twice a month ; this litthe code should point 
out clearly the duty ofevery pupil, and a spe- 
cific penalty for the breach ofevery duty,and 
also aporopriate rewards for those who excel 
either in acquirements of knowlege or in ami- 
able deportment. 

A monitor should be selected for each class, 
whose duty it should be to note ina little book 
aspecific number of bad marks for every 














breach of the laws, and of good marks for ev- 
ery meritorious act—and the office of monitor 
should be held in rotation, according to merit; 
and the debit and credit of bad and good 
marks should be settled at proper intervals ; 
and in case ofany intentional false account 
from partiality or ill will ofthe monitor, such 
monitor should incur the penalty mischarged, 
and be disfranchised holding from the ofhce, 
for a time. 

By such a code every child will know its 
duty ; andno child ought to be punished with- 
out fally understanding the nature and mag- 
nitude of its offence, and the justice of the 
punishment. 

By this system, it will beseen, even bythe 
pupils, that though all authority is vested in 
the teacher, yet, that the teacher himself is 
governed and bound by the principles of 
strict justice, which is paramount to all other 
authority. , 

A teacher should never be seen by his 
school to be under the influence of any pss- 
sion but that ofimpartial love for his school. 
A pupil will make little or no proficiency un- 
less it loves its teacher,itsschool and its study. 
To cultivate this love in a proper manner is 
one of the mostimportant requisitesina teach- 
er,and there are few cases in which it may 
not be effected by proper inanagement. 

One of the most important things to culti- 
vate in the mind of a child is self-respect, not 
haughty pride, but a sense of its own import- 
ance in the scale of being, and that every one 
else has aright to feel the same. “Irnts should 
be one of the first objects with every teacher. 
If the child is duly taught to respect itself, it 
will respect the teacher who is employed for 
its benefit. Above allthings no child should 
ever be made to believe that it is naturally 
perverse ; many children have been led toru- 
in by the practice, both by teacher and pa- 
rents ; let achild be frequently told it is bad, 
and that nothing good can be expected fromit 
and fifty chances to one it will become so, even 
if it were not so before. The celebrated Mr. 
Lancaster states, that it was always his policy 
to endeavor to raise the ambition of a bad 
child, by pretending confidenee in it which he 
did not feel ; and that he has reclaimed many 
a bad boy by making him a monitor. 


‘* He that spareth his rod hateth his son.”’ 
“Tbe rod and reproof giveth wisdom. The 
parental rod thus justly commented on by 
Solomon, may be lent to the teacher, his pu- 
pils must understand he keeps a rod. If cor- 
poreal punishment must be resorted to, let it 
be applied with great caution; the criminal 
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ought not to be punished before the school,but | iarity of which I have spoken, to the Yankee | lives ; it is an impulse which will move them 














for crimes common to many of the pupils. jnation. They arouse and stimulate whatever | in every thing ; it is a pledge that they will 
of intellect there is in aman. They foster) never be false to themselves nor to their 
New England Schools. enterprise and emulation. They educate to | country. 
The following, in relation to the New-Bog-|@ certain extent all the people. Hence oe 
land schools,should be read aloud in the hear- | New-England men have the benefit that ed- Gvod Kesolution. 


ing of every miserable demagogue in this; Ucation always gives; the ardent thirst for| The following sentiment was passed at a 
great commonwealth, in his every attempt to| Knowledge and for intellectual and moral a-| recent public meeting in Westchester coun- 
keep in ignorance the children of the state. | chievement. They aim high, and reach high. | ty. 

Here is a picture of democracy worth having | Work they must or starve, for the soil is not! We hope soon to seeall parties and classes, 
a democracy that raises the child of the wood | the bountiful civer of the fruits of a soil under without distinctiou, lending their “ active co- 
sawyer above the son of the president ofthe : operation”’ in dispelling the dark shades of ig+ 





b | 





a southern sttn,—the climate is cold,—the 
republic. We feel proud in beinga native! summers are shortp—and then comes growl- | norance. Let none be foremost, but let the 


ef sucha state, and nothing would give us a ing November, and fiercely raging winter, whole join in acause in which there can be 
greater pride than to see the state of our] with itsice and its storms, so that one man| 2¥tone opinion and one interest. 

adoption, the state where our children are to| then eats up from October to May whatinay| “ Resolved, That as intelligence, patriotism, 
be reared, likewise a land of free schools—/j be gathered the rest of the time. Thus neces-| and virtue, have laid the foundations of our 
schools where the rich and the poor will be|sity demands the exercise of every faculty,| free institutions, and must continue to pre- 
educated together. Aristocrats and worth-|and our free schools teach all, how to use| serve them, the appropriation of the income 
less men dread an enlightened common peo-| them to the best advantrge. of the surplus revenue of the United States, 
ple. They know that aristocracy will van-| Inthe large towns and cities every thing is | entrusted to this state, to the purposes of ed- 
ish before the general diffusion of knowledge, |done that can be done to stimulate and |ucation, bas our entire approbation and sup- 
‘like dew before the rising sun” They | arouse the boy. The most perfect equality | port : and as always in republics “ knowledge 
exists in allthe schools. Thepoorest boy in| is power,” we will lend our active co-opera- 
the school feels as high and proud as the son’ tion to every measure of the kind, calculated 
of the richest. “You do not mean,” said Gov. | and designed to render the whole community 
Borbour, of Virginia, after visiting the superb | wise, powerful and happy. 

free schools of Boston, which he admired very 


; . much, “that these schools are free?” ‘In- 
lature. The poor, sensible and virtuous mandy] goeq | do,” said the school committee man. 


will be preferred to the silly dishonest dem-|«« You remember the boy that got the medal in 
agogue, or the a empiric, or to purse | the class we have just examined, and the boy 
roud insolence. Those who are opposed to it 2 i ."} 

ya stem ofcommon sébeskie are Pee as that fostes t The first is the sow of that wood struction with great success. Itis important 
: 4 , Pye ee pnemies fo | sawyer there, (pointing to aman who was that this interesting department of education 

4 civilliberty. When this country was under| sawing wood in the street,) and the second is! 1. ou1d be better understood, and forthe pur- 


Great Britain, the royal governor of Virginia| the son of John Quincy Adams, the Presi sai i 
; , - e of giving to our readerssome light upon 
declared, that ‘* free schools were a nuisance.—| dent of the United States.” The Virginian pos giving guru] 


that from them sprang all the rebellions or heresies | stared in astonishment at a spectacle like this, 
in politics and religion ;’and he was right. The | and no longer than the other day I was at the eminent musician, and decidedly the most 
commoes school-house must stand in every |/schoofdinner in poten a: Sineeg Senet useful and covapuiel teacher of “ Singing 
neighborhood, as the light-house of freedom | the boys who have won the medals for supe- Schools” in the United States.—Epb,. Com. Scn, 


and the bulwark of liberty.—Pa. Intell. rior scholarship ; and a long table extending 
the whole of Fanuel Hall, was filled up with 


—as bright and spirited boys as can be found| Reasons WHY VOCAL MUSIC SHOULD BE 
oo the face of the earth ; two-thirds of whom| Generatty cuLtivatep. I. Zt can be gene- 
I wastold were fromthe poorer or middle | rally cultivated. It is the universal testimony 
classos of the city. The mayor addressed | of those who have had experience, that asa 
them,and toasted them as “ the jewels of} general fact, all have organs adapted to pro- 
Boston.” Old Fanuel Hall rang with the} duce anddistinguish musical sounds. Every 

The school-houses of New-England have thunders of applause. The lieutenant Gov-| child can vary the tones of his voice, and if he 
been called the fortresses of New-England.| opnorof the commonwealth boasted that he| receives early instruction, it will be as easy 
You see them in the country every two miles! wa, educated in the same schools. The tables| forhim to learn to sing, as to learn to walk or 
or less, on almost every important road—and | were filled with distinguished men, educated| to read. If we had rot learned to talk in 
every body knows, or ought to know, that/in the same manner, among whom was Dan-| early life, ourorgans would have become so 
New-England is cut up with roads—half roads | yg, Wessrer, the boy of a free school, and a| rigid and unmanageable, as to render it im- 
—I was going to say. These free schools,| schoolmaster himself. The stimulus these | possible ever to learn to speak correctly, and: 
where the poor are educated at the expense,| boys then received, they will never forget un-| perhaps not to articulate atall. It isa well 
ofthe rich, I verily believe, give that pecul-| til the day of theirdeath. It isan era in their | known fact, that adults seldom acquire any 


know that falsehood and vice cannot fatten 
upon the spoils of office,in an enlightened 
conimunity. Tgnorant, vain, and puffed up 
boobies, will not run for governor, members 


of Congress, and members of the state legis- 
Music. 


Vocal musichas recently been introduced 
into many common schools as abranchof in- 


the subject, we insert the following extract 
from the writings of Mr. Mason, who is an 


Apv. 
A correspondent ofasouthern paper speaks 


in the following terms of the public school 
system of New-England—of which above all 
her other admirable institutions, her people 
have just cause to be proud.— Baltimore Amer 


ican. 
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sounds ina foreign language, which are not 
in their own. But put a child into a foreign 
family and he will soon get all their peculiar 
tones. He can learn by imitation, while his 
organs are flexible and pliant. This is true 
not only of the voice but also of the ear.What 
is technically termed a musical ear, is chiefly 
the result of cultivation, It is by experience 
that infants learn to distinguish sounds ; and 


when their attention is early arrested by mu-_ 


sical sounds, the ear becomes sensitive and 
But negiect the ear and it becomes 
unable to discriminate. ‘ Its for- 


active. 
dal, and 


mationdepends much on early impressions ; | 


and by practice its discriminating powers 
may be carried to the highest degree of per- 
Infants who are placed within the 
constant hearing of musical sounds, soonlearn 
to appreciate them, and nurses have often the 
merit of giving the first lessons in melody.’— 
are taken care of in in- 
become so them- 


fection, 


Those children who 
fancy by singers, usually 
selves, whether the parents sing or not. It 
has also been found by teachers of iofant 
schools, that almost all children can sing.— 
‘There are few persons indeed so destitute of 
natural qualifications, as to be unable to sing 
agreeably, by resolute perseverance in a ju- 
And I 


that the impediments to great excellence, lie 


dicious course of practice. believe 
more frequently in the want of other attri- 
butes, than in deficiency of physical powers 
of organ, There are instances even of dis- 
tinguished performers, that commenced their 
musical education without the slightest hope 
of gaining any strength sufficient to qualify 
them for the profession, who have, neverthe- 
less, altained a most respectable rank in art. 
Such examples indeed are rare, but there are 
multitudes in private life who have Jiterally 
made a voice.” The musical talent is wanting 
then inonly afew. Most of those who sup- 
pose themselves to be destitute of it, have 
only let the time in which the talent, smallin 
itself, was capable of development, pass by 
unimproved. But if this talent has been con- 
ferred by the Creator on so many, and indeed 
with few exceptions on all, then vocal music 
isan object of untversal cu/tivation, 


Vocal music oveur to be generally cultivated. If 
we have established the point that it can be, 
few will doubt that it ought to be cultivated. 
Whoever acknowledges the high rank, which 
music demands, and deserves to hold inchris- 
tian devotion, will not consider its cultivation 
of little moment. Ifa service is acceptable, 
it is our duty to use every exertion to render 
jt worthy of acceptance. Ifthe sacrifice send 


| ty, is strengthened by use. 


| up a grateful incense to the throne of God, it 
| should be as much as possible, ‘without spot 

or blemish.’ The musical talent is one given 
| by our Maker. Itis a responsable and sac red 
talent ; and can we do otherwise than yield 
to the constraining obligation, ‘to stir up the 
| gift that is in us!’ Few can plead incapacity 
_and no one has a right todo it, until he has 
| subjected his powers to a rigid examination. 
No talent however vigorous, springs spontan- 
Some labor is necessary 


eously into action. 
to unfold its latent energies, as well as to im- 
prove it. 
Many talents remain actually unknown to 
their possessor, until cireumstanees briag 
them to view. It is not only our duty to 
improve on our own talents,but also to devel- 
| ope and cultivate those of our children. Not 
vnly should persons make conscience of learn. 
ing to sing; but parents should conscientious- 
ly see to it, that their children are taught 
this, among other things, as_ their education 
and instruction belong to them. The business 
of common school instruction generally is 
nothing else (hau the harmonious development 
and cultivation ofall the facuities of children; 
hence, music, as a regular branch of educa- 
tion, oughtto be introduced 
The musical talent as well as others, ought to 
be incited, developed, cultivated, and render- 
ed strong. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE EARLY AND CONTINU- 
music. I, Jt im- 


proves the voice, in speaking and reading, by 


ED CULTIVATION OF VOCAL 


giving smoothness, volume and variety to 
the tones. The voice,like every ther facul- 
If a child lifts a 
given weight every day, we all know his 
strength will begradually increased, provided 
he is not forced to exert himself beyond his 
strength. So the voice by constant exercise 
will constantly improve, provided it is not 
strained beyond its natural compass. The 
voice, it is true, may be greatly injured or 
even destroyed, by forcing it, particularly on 
the high notes; but under proper and judicious 
direction, it will daily improve by use. This 
is in strict analogy with the common laws of 
exercise, applicable alike to the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral powers of man. Child- 
ren in their amusements are often exerting 
their voices to their utmost extent, and this 
without injury, because they do not go be- 
yond their natural tones. Criers in the streets 
of large cities acquire an astonishing power 
of voice by this daily practice; yet who ever 
heard of such persons or any public criers lo- 
| sing their voices, in consequeice of such ex- 


into schools,— | 








ertion! It is dangerous to use the 
singing, only when is is daagerous 





voice in 
to use it 
by much talking ; that is, when the lungs are 
affected by a cold, or otherwise diseased.— 
This is the coumon cause of a ruined voice. 
Persons who are fond of music, often force 
the lungs in singing when ia an unhealthy 
state, and by excessive irritation, bring on 
permanent disease. Singing not only tends 
to. strengthen the voice, but also gives 
smoothness and variety to the tones in speak- 
ing. It is as necessary to give a pleasing 
variety to the tones in order to produce good 
speaking as good singing ; and the organs of 
sound should be as much under the control, in 
the former case as in the latter.—[Mason. 
(To be Continued.) 





Reading. 

Reading isa branch of the highest impor- 
tance, and may be taught well or ill, acord- 
It is 
generally a tedious and arduous task, and ne- 


ing to the plan adopted by the teacher. 


ver can be otherwise, nor an agreeable one, 
unless by the aid of good methods well 
practised. A teacher of an excellent school, 
after about ten year’s experience remarked, 
that reading and writing proved to be the 
most difficult branches of instruction. If this 
was the fact with such a teacher, one ef lit- 
tle or no experience will be ready to ask,then 
how can I hope for success! Doubtless by 
imitating her example: for she has trained 
many children to be very good readers and 
writers. Although the school is a monitorial 
one, she faithfully hears them spell, read, and 
define, and oversees them while writing on 
slates and paper. 

There are various plans, founded on differ- 
ent principles. Ist. The common, or old 
fashioned way, ofshowing one letter in the al- 
phabet, making the child pronounce it, then 
the rest in order, and going through a class 
one ata time in this manner. This is found- 
ed on some good and some bad principles,— 
We remember what we have heard or seen a 
great many times over; and after seeing a let- 
ter and hearing and calling its name over ma- 
ny times, we connect them in our memory.— 
Thus we by degrees may learn the whule al- 
phabet. But this is very seldom liked by chil- 
dren, and itis generally a slow task. The 
reason is that each scholar receives but little 
instructicn. If there are four in a class, and 
an hour is employed in this branch, each is 
taught but fifteen minutes. In a class of ten 
each gets only six minutes in an hour. If they 
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are all made to attend the whole time, watch | ty of tones to his expressions. 
ing over and correcting each other, each may Familiar lessons should first be used in rea- 
get an hour’s instruction. (And thisis a prin- | ding; and the more familiar the better. Even 
ciple that holds good in all branches, and | sentences composed by the scholars tlem- 
should never be forgotten, for it also helps to | selves, corrected if they need it by the mas- 
keep the children out of mischief.) ter, may well serve for early lessons. Child- 
Books for reading are formed on different | ren should first be made to read what they 
plans, and have qualities of different kinds. | understand, and something that relates to 
A well qualified teacher may use any of them | their own circumstances, and interests their 
with great advantage ; and make up for their | feelings, They will then have the same ad- 
defects by applying just principles in his own | vantages in reading which they have in con- 
Way versation. ‘They will perceive the reasona 
Reading well is amuch more simple thing | bleness and application of the rules and direc- 
than many pupils suppose. They should be | tions given them ; they will form the habit of 
taught toread very much as they should speak: | applying them often of themselves, even per- 
with a natural manner in all respects. By haps in conversation, and thus will agreeably 
the natural manner they should be made to | lighten and expedite the master’s task. In 
understand such variation of tones as are pro-| truth they will find that they already know @ 
per in conversing, such force or loudness as 'great partofthese rules, and will derive ad- 
is necessary for the audience anl oo more, vantage from a comparison of reading and 
sufficient slowness or mederation to render talking, and be encouraged to pursue this im- 
what is read distinct and impressive according | portant branch of education with interest and 
to its importance. At the same time they | the hope of success. 
should be warned and guarded against the | 
errors in pronunciation, tone, &c., which par- 
ticularly prevail around them, be taught that 


there is a common standard, and have a clear | °- 4 
conception of what it is. | tion, delivered by Lysander H. Brown, A. B., 





The following extracts aretaken froma ve- 
ry clever address on common school educa- 


3 ee : : before a convention held at Watertown, for 
Now, on all the points just mentioned,there | , ° 

: | the improvement of public schools. 
are many erroneous ideas. 


Children are | 
rarely preserved from them without difficulty. | 
Some of them can speak very well,whodraw! | 


Simple Illustrations. 


‘« Truths, simple in themselves, must be di- 
or scream, or fall into an intolerably monoti- | yocted of every covering of art, and adapted 
nous style ae soon as they begin to read. Jn-/ to the simplicity of the youthful mind. This 
deed a great part of the difficulty of making | may be done by the instructer, rather than 
good readers generally is the correcting Of) the author. Wherever illustration, apt and 
faults already acquired, or false notions which | familiar, is resorted to, we have evidence that 
are usually derived from the example of able teachers,even with imperfect text books 
others. | are far preferable to the best books with in- 


Much attention, forbearance, and judgment | different teachers.” 


will be poemergant in the training of some chil- | This is emphatically true. Books are worth 
dren to reading. A little diffidence, appre- | put Jittle unless they are accompanied by sim- 


hension or fear, fatigue, ill health, and other pie, yaried and delightful illustrations. Yet 


circumstances, affect the voices of some chil- 
dren very sensibly; and may lead the teacher 
to suppose them dull or willful. The child 
must be athis ease in body and mind, or he 
cannot read with advantage. The exercise is 
partly intellectual, partly physical, and it 
might be added partly moral. The mind must 
be engrossed to make out the words and to 


understand the sense; the voice and all the | 


organs of speech must be at his command, 
with their bellows, the lumrs, which is need- 
ed to bein full play, though liable to strict- 
ures from various sources ; while the feelings 
must be ready to move in harmony with those 
of the writer, to give the appropriate varie- 


4 —S sa OU 
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‘how few have that fellow-feeling, that true 
| sympathy which is required to diversify and a- 
_dorn the young learner’s lessons! How sel- 
/dom do we meet with a teacher who can lay 
| his head and his heart by the side of the little 
head and heart of his pupil! What tender 
feelings, what freshness of youthful percep- 
tions, what a transformation of being, for the 

time must the teacher have, that he may look 
| into the operations of the infant intellect, and 
see how children think, and how to make 
them think. Who should cultivate the sympa- 
thetic emotionsso seduously asthe teacher. But 
isthere much sympathy now between teacher 
and scholar! 








Some of our improved school books are so 
prepared as to be nothing but “Saving labor 
machines” for teachers. The teacher puts 
the book into the hands of the pupil,who is re- 
quired to commit to memory verbatim, When 
this unmeaning, laborious task is done, the 
teacher takes the book to himself in which 
he finds the questions on the lesson written 
out for him, andif he can read, is, thanks to 
the author, able to teach whatever the book 
contains. He need not look at the lesson—he 
may forever remain ignorant of the whole 
subject ; the questions are written out for him 
to prononnce, and the pupil answers accord- 
ing to the words ofthe book. The teacher is 
indeed a wonderful aid to the scholar!! Let 
me earnestly beseech teachers to master the 
subjects they expect to teach, hefore they at 
tempt to give instruction. When we under- 
stand asubject, we are always plain, simple, 
and perspicuous. It is then that the deepest 
thought isseen to lie distinct and eloquent, 
right on the surface ofa few plain, short words 
and then the child, aye, so too the learned a 
dult, is delighted, charmed instructed. I should 
like to pursue this train of thought, for I am 


, 


afraid that not many ‘ teachers,’ whether in 


the school-room or in the pulpit, practically 
understand this matter. Words are sometimes 
the substitute rather than the vehicle of 
thought. The indolent and the half educated 


must use verbiage. 
The nurseries of science. 


‘“‘Let the foundation of an education be laid 
in the young mind, deep and permanent, and 
upon this the superstructure may be effectual- 
ly reared. 

** Common schools may, in this respect, be 
considered the nurseries of seience, and the 
manner in which they are sustained, a subject 
of vital importance to the cause of educa- 
tion. 

So important is the truth in this extract, 








that we beg leave to add something to it, from 
our prospectus to this paper. 

‘** Not only our civil, but our literary insti- 
tutions—academies, colleges, and profession- 
al seminaries are dependent on common 
schools. If the children in the common schools 
acquire a love for letters, a desire for higher 
improvement; if they, in the elementary 
schools, make their studies their delight, and 
the acquisition and possession of truth their 
purest and highest happiness, they will wish to 
go from the common school to the academy. 
In this land of facilities, ifthe primary school 
has givena right direction, neither parents 
nor poverty will be able to keep the youth 
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from the highest degree of literature and sci- 
ence. But if the children in the neglected 
repulsive common schools, are made to hate 
instruction and all the means of acquiring 
knowledge ; if they, in the first steps of an 
education, find their studies a task and a pun- 
ishment, they will not only avoid the common 
school as much as possible, but regard the ac- 
cademy and college with supreme abhorrence. 
All the allurements of friends will be useless, 
and the children will probably pass through 
life with that degree of ignorance, which ne- 
ver desires knowledge. If ourcommon schools 
were what they should be, they weuld take 
care of all the higher institutions. The friends 
therefore, of these broader, nobler rivers of 
learning and intellect, should not be unmind- 
ful of the springs which create and support.— 
To make academies and colleges flourish, the 
first step must be taken in the common 
schools, 
The Teacher's Influence, 

‘« The teacher of youth exercises a sway in 
the empire of mind, as fearful as it is abso- 
lute. He may draw forth the young intellect 
and give itan impulse by which it shall sur- 
mount every obstacle, and liasten its upward 
course ; or he may suppress the rising aspira- 
tions of the child, and render nugatory all 
his efforts to advance. It rests with him to 
mould the disposition, to elevate the desire or 
crush the hopes; ina word, to fix the destiny 
of his pupil.” 

“* How few perceive the forming, directing 
and lasting influence of the commor school 
teacher ofa nation? In their hands is the 
young mind, and by themis it moulded and 
shaped, while the character is forming and 
fixed for life! “Whatmanner of men onght 
these teachers to be 1’ The coming genera- 
tion will take its character from the teachers 
that parents now employ. 

Again, how little do teachers discriminate! 
The same government and the same method 
of instruction is brought to bear upon all, 
however unlike in disposition, capacities or 
attainments. The timid and the backward 
are crushed, while the impudent are unres- 
trained. 

Additional Studies. 


“There is no reason why the sphere of 
common school instruction should not be 
much more comprehensive ; embracing rudi- 
ments of Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
and surveying,and the elements of History 
and Philosophy. The connexion of these 


branches, with the business of every calling in 
life, is so intimate, and their application so 


frequent and necessary, that a course of pre- 
paratory discipline which does not include 
them, must be considered very deficieat.— 
The constitution of the state, and of the con- 
federacy should also be introduced speedily 
into our @imary schools as text books.” 

It will be a new era inthe history of com- 
mon education, when such studies are pursu- 
ed. Yet there is no reason why this era should 
not commence this coming fall. Ifthe dis- 
tricts will assemble and say we wish our chil- 
‘dren to learn something more than merely to 
read and write,and cipher to the rule ofthree, 
and we will have some higher studies in our 





school, and also an instructor who can teach 
them, eyen ifwe have to give four times as | 
much as we have been paying. If the districts | 
will feel this spirit the work is done. The) 
children have time enough, and much more, | 
to geta practical knowledge of all these bran- | 
ches. 

It rests only with parents to get the proper 
books and teachers. 

But the old books are kept in school in this 
way, and thus new ones are kept out. A dis- 
trict that Tam acquainted with, meta short 
timesince, at the request of the teacher,to se- 
lect the school books. They found more of the 
old books in school than of any other kind. That 
they might not throw these away, they conclad- | 
ed that it was best to buy more old ones, thus 
keeping their School out of fifty years improve- 
ment, 

We are by no means disposed to say that eve- 
ry change is an improvement, but still there are 
or can be, improvements in school books, and if 
parents wish to make the best use of their child- 
ren’s time, and of the money they pay to the 
teacher, they ought to see to it that the best 
books are procured 

Cure for Ultraism. 
*‘ Lastly, we should endeavor to improve our 








common schools in order that they may serve as 
acheck upon the popular extravagances of the 
age. ‘There are many new doctrines prevalent, 
and extraordinary measures taken to promulgate 
them. Some of these are good, and their pro- 
gress gratifying to the best feelings of our nature; 
yet experience has proved that the influence of 
others is pernicious and destructive.” 

A good hint and timely spoken. 

“ The truth is, we have had quacks in politics, 
quacks in divinity, and’ quacks in philanthropy; 
the nataral result of having quacks in instruc- 
tion.” 

Very true. Ignorance and bad instraction are 
the parents and supporters of quacks, whether po- 
litical, medical, or clerical ; and the on/y way to 








rid the community of them and their maddening 


impositions, is to educate thoroughly so that the 
whole people will not only read, but think, and 
have materials for thought, and observe, and 
reason. Ultra” is a word very easily, and may 
be very indiscriminately used. An enlightened 
enquiry would make true distinctions. 


Each one must aid. 


“Ourschools are at present’ supported mainly 
as they should he, by the direct exertions of the 
people ; and it is to the people that we must look 
for material improvement. Let public opinion 
be influenced, let public attention be excited, and 
let the community feel, as a body, that the res- 
ponsibility rests with them, and that if a reform 
is produced, it must be by their sacrifices and ef- 
forts.” 

The great reason of indifference to our com- 
mon schools, is this—we practically think tha¢ 
these institutions, and common education belong 
tothe state. We content ourselves for not act- 
ing on this momentous subject, by saying the 
state has taken this matter in hand, and the 
state must see toit. WhenI have asked indi- 
vidual effort in this cause, the reply has been : 
O, this subject belongs to the state government, 
we can do nothing.” And nothing would they 
do. This is, however, aserious error. The lit- 
tle the statehas done, will effect nothing unless 
there is a liberal, enlightened, untiring co-opera- 
tion on the part of the people—and each one of 
the people too. Our school system would work 
much better, and the 100,000 dollars annually 
distributed, would be much more useful if the 
inhabitants in each district would do their duty, 
and. obey the spirit of the “* School Act.” No- 
thing can be more trae than what Mr. ‘B.has 
said’ in another place. We will let him 
speak. 

“* Before any thing beneficial can ensue, a gen- 
eral interest must be excited on the subject.— 
And we see no reason why the cause of common 
school education should not enlist the efforts of 
every individual. 

* * » * * 


** Let no one shrink from duty, or urge in ex- 
tenaation of neglect, the pretence that nothing 
can be done, even before the attempt is made.— 
Experiment can in no event prove an injury. 
The subject at least commends itself powerfally 
tothe attention and support of all. To the pa- 
rent and guardian for the sake of his child, and 
his charge—to the patriot and christian, for his 
country and his God.” : 





As is the Common School, so is the education 
of the people. 

Elementary Schools bestow and sustain the 
nation’s liberty. 
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How to Teach Little Children. 


*‘ It seems tobe taken for granted that the abil- 
‘ity of the instructer must be graduated by the age 
of the pupil ; and in accordance with this princi- 
ple, the smaller children are assigned to the least 
competent teachers. A greater error than this 
cannot well be imagined. The most important 
period in the education of the child is when the 
faculties of the mind, and the dispositions of the 
heart, first begin to be developed. Itis then that 
the formation of character begins ; and what is 
done wrong at that period, must be undone before 
‘subsequent efferts can be very successful. Be- 
sides, there is nothing so difficult, in the whole 
business of instruction, as to communicate an 
Tdea to the mind of the child ; and shall we leave 
this task to the most inexperienced teachers ! 
as well might the mechanic trust the most intii- 
cate piece of mechanism to the uninitiated ap- 
prentice.”” 





Corporal Punishment. 


The school committee of Boston recently ad- 
opted the following resolution. 

“ Resolved, That it be strictly enjoined on the 
several instructers of the public schools, never to 
make use of corporal punishment until every 
other means of influencing the pupil shall have 
failed ; and that in all cases wherein it shall be- 
come absolutely necessary, special pains shall 
be taken to surround it with such circumstances 
of solemnity that it may operate upon the minds 
of the other pupils in the strongest possible 


manner,as a means of diminishing its frequency.” 
We are inclined to the opinion that one reason 


why bodily punishment has failed, in ninety-nine 
eases in a hundred,to do good, is that it has been 
inflicted in haste, and sometimes in a wrong tem- 
per. Some parents and teachers unblushingly 
tell us that they cannot punish a child usless 
they are a little excited ; and that to wait till 
their anger has time to cool would be to omit the 
punishment. 

Such persons, however, as cannot inflict cor- 
poral punishment unless they are in anger, are 
not fitto inflict it atall. Grant that it is painful. 
it ought to be. Grant that it would draw forth 
sighs and tears, and almost break the heart. It 
ought todo so. First because the fault is, as a 
general rule, in part your own, at least if you are 


the parent. You ought to ‘have prevented its) common schools for the state of Ohio, sketched 
and it is but just that its correction should be in a brief address, the happy results of the com- 
mon school system, even in its infancy,and urged 
most forcibly the importance of a zealous prose- 
pupil or child who sees a parent or teacher in-|cution of the enterprise. 
flicting blows with so much reluctance, that the 
heart swells and the tears flow, needs not be 


painful asa punishment to you. Secondly, it 
ought to be painful for the benefit of the child. A 








| 
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| nile assembly. 








told in words that the punishment is designed er praise could be awarded to his address. This 
for his own good, and is not inflicted by way of | gentleman possesses a rare talent for communica- 
gratification or revenge. Actions—tw little chil- tion with the young, and we trust that thousands 


dren at least—speak louder than words. | 
—— § | 
[From the Western Christian Advocate. } 
Cincinnati Schools. 
How like young buds they deck the flowering gem. 

The common schools of Cincinnati are among 
the experiments of the day. They are devised 
ona grand scale, and many persons contemplat- 
ed the scheme as purely Quixotic, When we 
first saw the city (less than three years) a medel 
school-house was commenced and if we recol- 
lect, was finished in 1235. The next year, eight 
others were erected on the same plan, and now 
we presume that nocity on earth can present 
such proofs of regard for universal education.— 
We have now nine district school-houses, built 
in the neatest style, almost as spacious as our 
largest city churches, crowned with very neat 
cupolas, and with every convenience which a 
wise forethought could devise. They have cost 
with the grounds pertaining to them, from seven 
to eleven thousand dollars each, and all together 
more than 90,000. Compared with these, how 
insignificant are the monuments and pyramids of | 
ancient ages. These edifices are now occupied 
by fifty respectable teachers, and between two 
and three thousand pupils. 

It was announced in the city papers that on 
the 23d of June there would be held a common 
school anniversary. About ter o’clock of that 
day we proceeded to Broadway, the place of 


Here were formed, in several col- | 





rendezvous. 
umns, with lilliputian banners, each bearing the 
inscription “Knowledge is power,” more than 
two thousand children, attired in a neat and be- 
coming manner awaiting the inspection of a mul- 
titude of citizeus, who were evidently delighted 
with what they saw. From Broadway the pu- 
pils marched to Fifth-street. The moving col- 
umn extended from Third-street, on Broadway 
to Fourth, on Main, a distance, we suppose, of 
nearly one mile. They were about one half hour 
in entering Wesley Chapel. This church, the 
most spacious in the city, was thronged above 
and bel« w, so that it was difficult for a few spec- 
tators to crowd in. The doors and vestibule 
were occupied. It was to us much more moving 
than stage tragedy, to sit and gaze at this juve- 
Mr. Lewis, superintendent of 


Mr. M’Guffey, Presi- 
dent of Cincinnati College, entertained the child- 


| every sort. 


will hereafter rise up and cal! him blessed. 


Whatan age is this. "Tis full of enterprise of 
Good and evil are both helped on 
by new devices. A renovated seal is displayed 
for human weal and for human woe. Genius al- 
ways had an eye to see, and a wing to soar ; but 
never were they so scorching and aspiring 
as they now are. Whether for profane or 
for sacred purposes, the human mind is electrifi- 
ed anew; has become restless as clouds in a 
tempest, and must operate mightily to purify or 
to devastate the world. When we pass by the 
drunkeries of this metropolis, and look and listen 
we feel that “ the enemy comes in like a flood.” 
While, on the other hand, we gazed at this 
throng of children, and noted the spirit, and esti- 
mated the promise of the whole scene, we felt 
that the Spirit of the lord is lifting up a standard 
against the foe. * ° ° ° 

The energies of mind are waking into full and 
fearful development. If they be enlisted in be- 
neficent enterprise, the world is saved ; if other- 
wise it is speedily undone. As mind, then, 
awakes, let benevolence, let charity, let mercy 


| awake, and become the guiding genius of man’s 


immortal, wonder-working energies. 
College of Teachers. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Western 
Literary Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers, wil! be held in Cincinnati during the 
first week of October next, commencing on Mon- 
day, 2nd. 

A series of Lectures will be delivered, and a 
number of Reports presented by committees ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting, 

It is expected that the coming session will be 
one of no ordinary interest. In addition to the 
customary Reports, much interesting informa- 
tion may be expected on the state of education, 
both at home and abroad, from professor Calvin 
E. Stowe, recently returned from Europe, and 
Samuel Lewis, Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Ohio. 

The Western Literary Institute is designed to 
embrace teachers and other friends of education 
throughout the South and West. All such per- 
sons are therefore designed to consider this ad- 
vertisement as a personal invitation to attend. It 
is also desirable that all literary associations an- 
nually send delegates ; and when practicable, re- 
ports upen the state of education within their 
respective limits. 

By order of the Executive Committee : 





ren, notwithstanding their fatigue ; and no high- 


A. H. McGUFFEY, Rec. Sec’y. 
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To Parents. 
Applications are often made for good fe- 
male teachers. ‘Two lagies wish to obtain a 
female School. They are accomplished and 
experienced teachers, well qualified for in- 
structing in all the common and _ higher 
branches of Education, including Music, 
ransferring, Drawing, and Painting. 

From their many and highly respectable 
testimonials, as to character and qualifica- 
tions, we feel free tosay, they will be a desir- 
able acquisition to any place where a good 
and permanent school would be appreciated. 

The lady who instructs. in music is an ac- 
complished and thorough teacher in that de 
partment. A pleasant situationin Kentucky 
would be preferred. A limited number of 


pupils and a liberal compensation will be ex-| 


pected. 

Those Parents and Guardians whe wisli to 
avail themselves of agood opportunity fur pro- 
curing instruction for their Daughters, can 
make application, ( post-paid) to the ** Editors 
of the Common School Advocate,” Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Applicants will please state the 
inducements they can offer to such teachers. 

These two ladies wish to be established to- 
gether, in the same school. 





Eclectic Fourth Reader--Just Published. 


Tur Eclectic Fourth Reader, comtaining elegant ex- | 
wacts,in Prose und Poetry, from the best Amecican | 


and English w.iters, with copious rules for reacing,aud 
directions foravoiding common errovrs—by William H. 
MeGuffey, President of Cincinnati Col ege--late. Pio- 
fessor of Miami University, Oxford. 

The Feurth Reader completes the series of **Eclec- 
tic Readers,” by Mr. McGuffey. The popularity of 
these Readers is the best evidence of their excellence. 
They have now been before the public ten months, 
within which time Thirty Eight Thousand copies have 
been published. 

The Eclectic Readers are for sale by Booksellers and 
Merchants generally throughout the country, 


——— 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 

‘Fhese books are for sale at the bookstores ofCol- 
lins,. Reese, & Co. New-York city ; Grigg & Elliott 
Philadelphia; Plarkett, Fite & Co, Baltimore. 

TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 

Of the duties of the guardians of education, it isone 
thing to provide the ways and means in support of the 
cause, another tu obtain competent teaehers, and last, 








to furvish them, as you would the mechanic or the ar- | 
tist, if you would expeet the best result from their la- 


bors, with proper tools and materials—that is to say, 


with the best books. Money lavished in the purchase | 


of inferior books, is nut only lost; but that time, 


which is the most precious to the young for improve- | 


went, is gone, and cannct be redeemed. 


The friends of education are requested to examine 
the *ECLECTIC SERIES.” Their merit will, 
doubtless, gain for them a wide circulation, and they 
are reconynended to all Teachers who wish to intio- 
duce good books. 


NEW SCHOOL BOCKS,---ECLECTIC SERIES. 
Published evd for sale atthe “ Cincinnati School, 
Book Depositery.’ by Truman & Swit :— Piltsburg 
ty J.N. Patterson & Co.: Wheeling, by J. Fisher & 
Son: Louisville, by James Rice Jur: Nashville, by 
W. A. E:chbaum: Lezington, by A. T. Skilman: 
Natchez, by Pearce and Becanson: New Orleans, by 


Hotchkiss & Co.: Alton, lil. Geo. Holton: Cleveland, | 


b & Co.: Dayton, by Barratt & Bown, Co- 
jymbus, AL. Beil.C entreville, Ia.by C. W. Appleton, 





| 


teach young Children bow to Spell and read. By W. 
H. Me%juffey Price 6 cents single copy. 
THE ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING 

BOOK, arranged on a new plan. By A. UH. Me- 
| Guffey. In press. 19 cts. single, $1,50 per dozen, 
| ‘THE ECLECTIC FIRST READER ; for young 
children consisting of progressive Lessons in Reading 
| and Spelling in easy words of one and two Syllables. 
| Illustrated with numerous handsome Pictures. By 
W. H.M-’Guffey. 19 cents single, 1,50 per doz. 
| ‘THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER; consis- 
ting of interesting progressive Lessons in Reading aud 
| Spelling, intended for the younger Classes in Schools. — 
| Ulustrated with handsome Engravings. By William 
H.Me’Guffey. 25 cts. single. 2,00; er doz. 





THE ECLECTIC THIRD READER; contain- | 


ing choice Le:sons in Prose and Poetry; with plain 

| Rules and Directions for avoiding common errors. By 

W..H. Me’Guffey.374 cts, single. 3,50 per dozen. 
THE ECLECTIC FOURTH READER; a se- 


lection of Exercises in Reacing, fiom standard Ameri- | 


}can and Boglish Authors; with Rules aud Directions. 
By W. H. Me’Guffey. Just puvlished. 


ideut of Cincinnati College; late Professor in Miami 
University, Oxford. 


It is believed, that the Ecnectic Reapers are not 
equaled by any other series in the English language.— 
| Professor Mc’Guffey’s experience in: teaching, and spe- 
cial attention, in early life, to the department of read- 
ing avd spelling—his peculiar acquaintance with the 
wants of the young mind—and his enthusiastic interest 
in the promotion of conunon schools, vender hin most 
admirably qualified for his undertaking. ‘This series of 
Readers is the reswit of much labor. In preparing the 
two first books, he has tal eu a cliss of young pupils iu- 
to his own house, and has taught them spelling and 
reading for the express purpose of being able to judge 
{with the greatest accuracy of the best method of pre- 


| paring the Readiog Books. he Lessons and Stories | 
which he has adopted in the First and Second Books, | 
are probably the most simple, and yet the most instruce | 


| tive, amusing and beawiful fir the young mind that 
| van be found in vur language. ‘The Third and Fourth 
| Books, being in regular vradation above the First awe 
| Second, ave made up of beac tiful and chaste selections 
| from prose and poetry: the whole forming a progress- 
| ive series, (of excellent moral tendency) peculiarly 
adapted tothe pu: pose of instruction. 

| ‘THE Ee LECTIC ARITHMETIC; or the Prin- 
ciples of Calculation on the analytic and inductive 
Method of Instruction; witha concise System of Book- 
keeping ; designed for Common Schools and Academies. 
By Joseph Ray, Pro‘essor of Mathematics in the 
Woodward High School, Cm innati; late Teacher of 
Arithmetic in that Insiitution. In press. 

The Eclectic Arithmetic combines mental! exercises 
with the use of the slate, making a very com,lete sys- 
tem for all practical purposes—being in dollars and 
cents. 

RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared ex- 
pressly for the Eclectc Series. Slereotyped. 19 ccnts 
single copy. $100 per dozen. 

Ray’s Little Arithmetic cousists of tables, Questions 
and Exercises, to employ the mind and fingers: de- 
signed to go before the slate and prevare for it. It i- 
very simple, clear, progressive, and adapted to the 
capacities of young children. Several thousands Lave 
been sold ina short time, and it is considered the best 
ee Arithmetic for young beginners ever pub 
| ished .. 

RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Arithine- 
tic® for Children. Prepared expressly for the Eclectic 
Series. Stereotyped. 

A careful examination of these Arithmetics will 
show that their Author (whois a very successtu! teach- 
er of arithmetic and mathematics) has prepared them 
—as all bcoks for school uses ought to be prepared— 





| ‘THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures, to, 


The above Readers are by Wm. H. McCuffey, Pies- 


fiom the results of actual experiment and observation 
in the school room. ‘They ave comprehensive, contains 
ing twice the usual quantity of matter in works of this 
class; and by judicious arrangement in printing, are 
renderec the cheapest bocks in this Cepartment of edu- 
cation. 

The Eclectie System of Instruction now predominates 
io Prussia, Germany, and Switzerland. It is in these 
countries that the subject of education has been deemed 
of paramount importance. ‘Ine art of teaching par- 
| ticularly, has there been must ably and minutely inves- 
| tigated. 
| "The Eclectic System, ¢ aims at embodying all the val- 
| uable principles of previous systems, without adhering 
| slavish!y 10 the dictates of any master, or the views of 
any party. Tt rejects the antue predilection for the 
mere expansion of inind, to the negiect of positive 
knowledge and practical application.’ 

It is often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior 
school books,.and so few which ave really meritorious 
aad adapted to the purposes of instruction 7” 

This question though cften asked, may be easily an- 
_swered. Wantof adaptation to their work on the 
_ part of the authors, is, undoubiedly, the true cause, to 
which may be attributed the ill succes: of many of 

those who attempt to prepare books for the school 
| room, 

Upon the same principle that a mechanic, er any 
other person, seldom attains success in more than one 
art—-so, also, it must be adinitted, that no one man can 
expect to succeed in preparing books for every depart- 
ment of the school, A man may possess eminent at- 
tainments 9s a scholar, and te very familiar with the 
| sciences but still he may not * be apt to teach, vor 
| even successful in preparing oné of the most elementary 
| works for primary schools, 

Again; A person may be highly successful in the 
preparation of an Arithmetic, aud receive the well- 
| merited praise and thanks of a large number of tench- 
ers and parents, for his admirable adaptation of prin- 
ciples to the juvenile mind—and yet utterly fa.l in 
preparing a Grammar, or a work ou Geography ; aud 
for the simple reason, that his powers are not adapted 
to that particular department. 

In preparing the Eciectic Series, the principle of 
division of labor las been adopted, and the books for 
the different departments have been assigned to differ- 
ent individuals—to men of a practical character, who 
| are extensively known as successful teachers tn the 
| branches they have underlaken, aud who know the 
| wants of schools from actual experiment and observa- 

tion in the school room. 

The Eciectic Series will be extended as fast as a 
| due regard to the interests of the books will admit.— 
Itis intended that nota single werk will be admitted 
into the series unless it be considered decided!y. better 
for purposes of iustruction, than any othe: of its kind 
extant. 

Itis the determination ¢f the publishers to have the 
whole series of books handsomely printed on a fain. type 
and good paper—to have them well boun’, aud to sell 
them at low priees. 

(cp-School Committees and ‘Teachers will be gra- 
tuitously supplied with copies of the above books fos 
examination, on application to an, of the publishers. 


P 60,000 Eclectic School Books. 

The “Eclectic Series” was undertaken for the 
purpose of furnishing to the West and South, a 
complete, uniform and improved set of School Books 
commencing with the alphabet. A purt of the Se- 
ries has been issued but ashort time. Sixty thou- 
sand copies have been printed and nearly al! sold. 
The unequalled patronage and approbation whick 
has been bestowed upon the published part of this 
series is the best evidence of their merit. 

| Numerous Teachers, School Trustees, and Diree- 
tors, have resolved on the immediate adortion of 
\ these books. 





